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turc which he knew so well how to describe. It 
is exhibited to a certain extent in the older part 
of his own Edinburgh. This city, indeed, pre- 
sents, in a curious manner, a combination of the 
two qualities of European street-views which we 
have been describing — that is to say, both the 
symmetrical and the picturesque. How indel- 
ibly does it stamp itself upon the recollec- 
tion ! — that town so full of abrupt elerations 
and startling contrasts, both natural and arti- 
ficial^-or, rather, we may call it two towns, 
tied together by bridges, and seeming to have 
been built by different people, at different ages, 
for different purposes — one a mass of dingy, 
irregular, antique, and many-storied houses, 
toppling over narrow wynds— the other laid out 
in magnificent avenues, in the grandest style of 
modern art, with Grecian colonnades, statues, 
and parks ; the whole overlooked on one side by 
a grim, frowning feudal castle; on the other, 
first by a beautiful hill, adorned with elegant 
monumental structures and classic architecture ; 
and beyond this, by a lofty mountain, with bold, 
projecting crags and the most imposing grandeur 
of outline ! 

We know it is not to the eye alone — to the 
mere perception of pleasing colors and forms 
and ever- varying contrasts of light and shadow — 
that we are to ascribe the delight with which we 
behold these picturesque street-views in Euro- 
pean cities. We cannot well analyze our feelings 
and say how much we are affected by the moral, 
and how much by the artistic, influences about 
us. We are fully aware, that when to this 
pleasure of the eye is added that of the mind, 
from the memories which hallow some chosen 
spot — ^when History and Romance ennoble that 
which Art has reared and Time touched but to 
adorn, our gratification can only be described 
in language which must appear extravagant to 
those who have not enjoyed the like. It is this 
combination of attractions which makes Venice 
one of the most interesting places in the world. 
Well do we remember the circumstances under 
which we first beheld it, and which, perhaps, 
enhanced the effect of its beauty. We embarked 
from Mestre early in the morning of a bright 
autumnal day. A dense sea-fog, however, at 
that hour covered the Lagune, and surrounded 
us until we were fairly within the Grand Canal. 
After we had passed this barrier, it was all at 
once thinned to a silvery haze, which, without 
obstructing the view, softened the outline of 
objects, and gave a beautiful harmony of tone to 
the picture. Our range of vision, thus immedi- 
ately enlarged, seemed unbounded, and we gazed 
with admiration at the magnificent show. The 
noblest masses of architecture rose upon each 
side of us, so near and so distinctly seen, that 
their sudden closing upon our advancing boat 
was startling. Like travelers of ancient ro- 
mance — some of Ariosto's wanderers, perhaps — 
we fancied that a magician had raised this city 
for us from unsubstantial clouds, so unexpect- 
edly did we find ourselves in the midst of these 
imposing structures, and gliding through that 
majestic avenue of water. How grandly it 
curved between ranges of lofty marble palaces, 
with carved balconies and Moorish windows, or 
beside some Palladian church, with gorgeous 
domes and clustering columns, and broad white 
steps, leading in successive platforms, from the 
portico down to the edge of the canal ! How 
beautifully, in the background, rose towers and 



belfries, shining through the haze ; while imme- 
diately around us were black gondolas moored 
beside the low steps of the palace doors, and the 
unwieldy shapes of market-boats, covered with 
fantastic, bright-colored drapery ! Well might 
we fancy this a show raised by enchantment ; 
for never before had we beheld a real scene so 
still — so picture-like — so aerial. Venice always 
looks like a picture — partly, perhaps, from the 
want of the rattle of hoofs and wheels, and 
partly from our associating with it the nu- 
merous views that have been painted ; but on 
the occasion we are describing, it had more 
of this aspect than usual, for the earliness 
of the hour prevented that din of voices and of 
bells which at high noon almost supplies the loss 
of other sounds ; and the silvery vapor gave to 
all objects a sort of shadowy, unsubstantial 
thinness, as if they were phantasms in old Cor- 
nelius Agrippa's mirror. And this vision-like, 
unterrestrial appearance did not pass away 
when we saw the only bridge which spans the 
canal — that single graceful arch of white marble, 
supporting a pile of fantastic architecture, so 
dear to all poetic dreamers. As we silently 
glided under its dark shadow, we almost fancied 
that we should emerge beyond into the light and 
glory of the world of Shakspeare, and, looking 
up, behold on the other side 

** The gentle lady married to the Moor," 

and the bending form of that old Jew, who " so 
oft upon the Rialto was rated for his usances." 

So far as our observation extends, Venice is 
the most picturesque city in Europe. Apart 
from certain poetic and historic associations, 
there are other, and purely material causes, 
which have made it a favorite of artists, and 
occasioned more pictures of it, than perhaps of 
any other capital abroad. We need scarcely 
mention Canaletti and Turner in this connection. 
The " Citta d'Oro" is fortunate in having had 
limners so faithful ; and when she sinks again 
into her native waves, their pencils may pre- 
serve the memory of her fascinations, as that 
marvelous picture of Titian's in Florence has 
embalmed in eternal youth the glorious beauty 
of his golden-haired mistress. Among the cir- 
cumstances which attract the eye of a painter 
here, is the broad and graceful sweep of the 
Grand Canal, which produces such magical 
changes of view at each advance of the gondola — 
such beautiful contrasts of light and shadow in 
the facades of the adjacent palaces, — those 
superb facades, where the arches, as Hope says, 
" curl and grow into roses, and form entire 
open screens in front of the rooms, and where 
the windows fill whole sides of the walls, and 
abound in carved pillars and mullions and 
tracery work of the greatest richness and ele- 
gance." Besides tliis, may be mentioned the 
presence of water everywhere, and the reflec- 
tions within it — the unity of tint arising from 
the employment, almost universal, of the same 
building material, a fine white marble — the har- 
mony, too, which results from the fact that 
every thing in sight, except the water and the 
sky, is the product of Art. We mean by this, 
that Nature, free and spontaneous, as in trees 
and gardens, is nowhere to be seen. We will 
add to these causes the Oriental aspect pervad- 
ing all the architectural embellishments, and 
giving so much richness and grace to the most 
solid piles. The crowning charm of Venice 



is its synchronically antique air. It seems to 
have come down to us untouched from the days 
of Marino Faliero — to have been built for the 
residence of the ancient Masters of the Sea, in 
the epoch of their greatest glory, and preserved 
to our times without any change, excepting that 
produced by the elements. And this is almost 
literally true. There are no modern structures 
in Venice. There is no patchwork of old and 
new, which one sees in other places — a confusion 
of all times and fashions — sm.art finical houses 
thrust in among blackened and decaying ones. 
The buildings most lately erected are probably 
an hundred years old, while a very large pro- 
portion of the rest date back to the times of 
Sansovino and Scamozzi. The elements, there- 
fore, have acted upon every object so long, that 
the inequality in their influence is scarcely 
discernible ; and Time, the boldest and yet most 
subtle of Artists, has thrown an uniform tint 
over the picture, and toned down all its original 
dissonances into one beautifully harmonious 
whole. This it is which so endears Venice to the 
lover of Art. She is a Pompeii preserved in the 
open air — the home of the conquerors of Cyprus, 
Candia, and Byzantium, adorned with all that 
rich luxuriance of embellishment which they 
learned in the East, but withal now fast crum- 
bling away, and more beautiful, and touching 
our hearts the more, from this aspect of decline 
and death. Or, rather, she is, as an Italian has 
called her, a Spectral city, gleaming forth out 
of the night of the Middle Ages — the apparition 
of a dead empire, pale and cold, but bearing 
about her still much of that air of costly mag- 
nificence with which she dazzled the world in 
the days of " blind old Dandolo." 

The preceding remarks convey but a very 
imperfect idea of those two qualities of street- 
architecture which most strongly attract the 
admiration of an American traveler in Europe — 
qualities, as we have said, which are by no 
means universal, but one or the other of which 
may be found, to a certain extent, in almost 
every large city abroad. ^ We wish we had the 
space and the graphic power to present more 
numerous and more distinct illustrations of these 
characteristics, — both that broad and orderly 
disposition of imposing masses of buildings which 
distinguishes some capitals, and that picturesque 
irregularity which bestows upon others an 
equal, if not a still greater, interest. We rely 
upon the recollections of our readers, as well as 
upon pictures and engravings, which are at 
everybody's command, to supply the defects 
iu our descriptions. We shall notice, in ano- 
ther article, certain peculiarities of street- 
architecture in the United States, which afford 
striking contrasts with those we have been at- 
tempting to describe. w. j. h. 



ALLSTON'S LECTURES ON ART. 
Lectures on Art and Poems ; by Washington 
Allston. Edited by Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr. New-York : Baker and Scribner, 1850. 

These Lectures will hereafter form the text- 
book to a new philosophy of Art — a philosophy 
which begins by assuming as natural and true, 
what is universally felt to be so, but what other 
systems have timidly admitted or altogether 
avoided. Their chief characteristic is the con- 
vincing power with which they demonstrate and 
rely upon the existence of Intuition, as the 
ground of perception and taste. They take for 
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granted, and everywhere assure us, that the 
phases of mind and opinions which come to us 
from this source are as real as those which 
reach us through the dry understanding. They 
add a reason to our faith, by convincing us that 
faith is reason. This is the key note to their 
whole composition ; and certainly a composition 
was never framed more coherent and harmonious 
in its arrangement, or presenting a clearer unity 
in its view of all those questions respecting Art 
which have been so much encumbered with 
vague discussion. One rises from a study of 
these lectures with a refreshed insight. The 
nature of the pleasures we derive from Art, the 
distinction between Sublimity and Beauty, the 
proper study of Form, the necessary elements of 
Composition, these, and a hundred similar to- 
pics, are here for the first time systematized and 
brought into an order whose truth is (to use the 
artist's own manner of argument) evidenced by 
itself. 

Yet we feel that we are proposing to ourselves 
no light task in undertaking to render this ap- 
parent to the reader. The lectures are written 
with such a weight of careful thought, and this 
is so interwoven and developed, from the preli- 
minary note to the conclusion, that the only 
way to arrive at a full understanding of them is 
to study them in the whole. But this very 
weight of thought gives them at first view a me- 
taphysical air, which may frighten many stu- 
dents, especially among those who might profit 
most by them. Hence, we may do a service by 
some observations, however incomplete and dis- 
cursive, intended to be in the nature of an intro- 
duction — just as water-colored engravings of 
Rubens, in a treatise on the technical part of 
painting, might serve to convey an idea of his 
employment of color. 

We have said that these lectures are remark- 
able for recognizing Intuition as the basis of our 
perceptions in Art. This view the author as- 
sumes at the outset. In his preliminary note, 
and never departs from afterwards. He assumes 
that " what we call ourself has a dual reality, 
that is, in the mind and in the senses." He con- 
ceives that there is " a predetermined correla- 
tion" between mind and matter ; that the senses, 
as regards the perceptions derived from the phy- 
sical world, are but passive instruments in con- 
veying the images of external things to the 
mind ; that in the mind, antecedent to the pre- 
sentation of these images, exists an intuitive 
power which assimilates, rejects, associates, or 
separates, till it obtains Ideas — which are the 
most perfect ybrms of things to the mind. 

Assuming everywhere this intuitive power, 
he reasons from it wherever it operates, as the 
evidence of a law. Thus, in the third lecture, 
which treats of the Human Form, he argues 
that there is a correspondence between the moral 
and the physical, that is, a general conformity 
by which we may, in general, judge of character 
by figure, &c., because there is universally an 
intuitive desire to realize such a correspondence. 
Whence the intuition if there be not a correspon- 
dence .' Though mistaken in a thousand indivi- 
dual cases, we still find ourselves " involun- 
tarily associating the good with the beautiful, 
the energetic with the strong, the dignified with 
the ample, or the majestic with the lofty ; tlie 
refined with the delicate, the modest witli the 
comely, the base with the ugly, the brutal with 
the misshapen, the fierce with the coarse and 



muscular, and so on — there being scarcely a 
shade of character to which the imagination does 
not affix some corresponding form." 

For all purposes of Art, this evidence is incon- 
trovertible, since we do but give the name of 
a principle or law to an universal intuition ; 
what is universally and instinctively desired to 
be true — aspired after by the mind — must be 
true so far as that is concerned, since, whether 
we choose to consider it so or not, it does not 
change the fact ; the aspiration still remains an 
universal condition of our being. This is a plain 
and easily intelligible hypothesis, which it might 
at first be thought the artist had elaborated too 
carefully. 

But when we follow him through the lecture, 
and observe how, in every particular of his sub- 
ject, he suffers himself to be guided by this in- 
tuition, equally with reason — for it is the reason 
of the poetic part of us — we perceive the value 
and application of these metaphysical niceties. 

As another evidence of the correspondence 
between the moral and physical, he instances 
the young of a poetic temperament. " What is 
more common," he asks, " than implicit faith in 
their youthful day-dreams, a faith that lives, 
though dream after dream vanish into common 
air, when the sorcerer Fact touches their eyes .' 
And whence this pertinacious faith that will not 
die, but form a spring of life, that neither cus- 
tom nor the dry understanding can destroy ?" 

Still further, he establishes the existence of 
this Correspondence by an illustration which 
takes us at once in the world of the Ideal : 

" ]3ut the desire in question is not confined to iiny 
particular age or temperament, though it is, doubtless, 
more ardeut in some than in others. Perhaps it is 
only denied to the habitually vicious. For who, not 
hardened by vice, has ever looked upon a sleeping 
child in its first bloom of beauty, and seon its pure, 
fresh hues, its ever-varying, yet according lines, 
moulding and sulTusing, in their playful harmony, its 
delicate features, — who, not callous, has ever looked 
upon this exquisite creature, (so like what a poet 
might fancy of visible music, or ernbodied odors) and 
has not felt himself carried, as it were, out of this pre- 
sent world, in quest of its moral counterpart 1 It 
seems to us perfect ; we desire no change — not a line 
or a hue but as it is ; and yet we have a paradoxical 
feeling of a want, — for it is all physical ; and we supply 
that want by endowing the child with some angelic 
attribute. Why do we this 1 To make it a whole — 
not to the eye, but the mind." 

There being, in other words, no intelligent 
spirit of sufficient goodness to correspond to so 
pure and beautiful a, form, (for the infant is but 
an unconscious dreamer) our imaginations sup- 
ply one, — we create a moral to conform to the 
physical — and out of this instinctive desire 
springs into life a cherub. 

Another illustration of the same thing occurs 
to us as a fruitful source of the romantic in life. 
Take our American Indians. Is it not probable 
that much of that elevation of character our no- 
velists ascribe to them arises from their nobility 
of form and aspect .' AVe have seen among the 
Chippewas of Lake Superior, figures and faces 
that we could not contemplate without a feeling 
akin to the emotion of the sublime : broad and 
deep chests, that seemed to have weathered a 
thousand storms, and countenances that spoke 
of liearts wherein were buried all the griefs of 
life that man can suffer. Yet, when we have 
ventured to disturb the apparently lofty con- 
templations in which some of tliese venerable 
personages would be wrapt, we have marvelled at 
the utter want of correspondence between their 
forms and the qualities within. Tlieir gr.ind 
reveries have proved to bo only speculations 



upon the weather ; and their desires have been 
discovered to be bounded by the most insigni- 
ficant things of sense — even whiskey or tobac- 
co. Many times has the contrast been so humi- 
liating, that we have turned from it with pain. 

So it is in a thousand other instances ; indeed 
one can hardly contemplate many natural ob- 
jects without enduing them with moral attri- 
butes. When we pass a fair old mansion stand- 
ing in from the roadside, with a green lawn in 
front, and environed by groups of lofty elms, 
how instantly do we feel that it should be the 
home of elegance and refinement. And when 
the fantastic forms of a distant ridge of moun- 
tains rise between us and the horizon, how 
naturally do we think of them as things of life — 
stern monarchs of the land, solemn and old, and 
not to be approached without a reverent acknow- 
ledgment of their majesty. 

Allston has not overlooked this, but has in- 
troduced it very finely in his Introductory Dis- 
course, as leading the way upward from Beauty 
to Sublimity. 

"However this be, there are multitudes of objects 
in the inanimate world, which we cannot contemplate 
without associating with them many of the charac- 
teristics which we ascribe to the human being ; and 
the ideas go awakened we involuntarily express by 
the ascription of such significant epithets as stately, 
majestic, grand, and so on. It is so with us, when we 
call some tall forest stately, or qualify aa majestic 
some broad and slowly-winding river, or some vast, 
yet unbroken water-fall, or some solitary, gigantic 
pine, seeming to disdain the earth, and to hold of 
right its eternal communion with air ; or when to the 
smooth and far-rejiching expanseof our inland waters, 
with their bordering and receding mountains, as they 
seem to march from the shores, in the pomp of their 
dark draperies of wood and mist, we apply the terms 
grand and magnificent ; and so onward to an endless 
succession of objects, imputing, as it were, our own 
nature, and lending our sympathies, till the headlong 
rush of some mighty cataract suddenly thunders upon 
us. But how is it then 1 In the twinkling of an eye, 
the outflowing sympathies ebb back upon the heart ; 
the whole mind seems severed from earth, and the 
awful feeling to suspend the breath; — there is no- 
thing human to which we can liken it. And here 
begins another kind of emotion, which we call sub- 
lime." 

Nothing we have ever seen makes the true 
distinction between Beauty and Sublimity so 
clear as this introductory discourse. The artist 
begins by observing that our highest and noblest 
pleasures are not those of sense, but those which 
belong to the mind — " mental pleasures." Such 
are those we experience through Art. These 
pleasures, he then proceeds to demonstrate, 
spring from " One Intuitive Universal Principle 
or Living Power," which he calls the principle 
of Harmony. With reference to the ph;rsical, 
this intuition is realized in our idea of Beauty, 
as representing the perfect ; in the intellectual, 
it leads to the idea of Truth, representing the 
perfect there ; and in the moral, to the idea of 
Holiness, or its finite phase. Goodness, which is 
the perfect in that department. 

That these three ideas all spring from one;in- 
tuitive harmony, is shown by their all frequently 
running into and co-operating with each other, 
and more particularly by their all having this 
characteristic in common, viz. : — that when 
singly felt," they are wholly unmixed with any 
personal considerations, or any conscious ad- 
vantage to the individual." 

AVith regard to the idea of Beauty, we all 
know that the glow we feel when we see it in the 
rainbow, the cloud, the flower, or hear it in the 
melody of birds, is a pure unmixed mental plea- 
sure. In the case of the human form, we feel 
both beauty and passion mingled. So with 
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Truth ; we all seek it and love it, for Us 
awn sake, and whenever we depart from it, 
it is alwaj's from some secondary motive. 
And likewise with Goodness. A bad man may 
hate a good one, but it is not the quality he 
hates; it is the "daily beauty" in the other's 
life which makes his ugly. (Shakspeare's 
word here is a testimony of almost as much 
weight as our own intuition to the truth of the 
artist's theory.) 

There is, therefore, a common ground on 
which these three ideas rest, and from which 
they diverge. This is styled the universal prin- 
ciple of harmony. This is the pre-existing con- 
stitutent of an immortal .spirit. The three ideas 
are dormant in the soul until awakened by out- 
ward assimilants. But they waken at the slight- 
est touch. The simplest exposition of right and 
wrong by an ignorant nurse to a child, is in- 
stantly responded to by something within him, 
which is thus awakened into a living voice ever 
after. So with all these pre-existent ideas ; 
there needs " but the slightest breath of some 
outward condition of the true and good — a sim- 
ple problem, or a kind act — to awake them, as 
it were, from their unconscious sleep, and start 
them for eternity." 

This intuitive principle of Harmony within, 
which leads to all our higher pleasures, seems 
to end its effect when we contemplate the sub- 
lime. Here is something too great for compre- 
hension, yet to which we are ever attracted ; and 
we feel that there is a something without us, and 
the whole of which we cannot contain, though 
our nature ever craves to do so — a something 
which is above us, in the world of the Infinite. 
Thus the roar of the ocean, the lofty intricate 
unity of a Gothic cathedral, the slow and heavy 
movement of a rising thunder-cloud are sublime 
— they lift us upward to the thought of the Infi- 
nite Cause. But Beauty is wholly ours. The 
Parthenon, for example, " with its beautiful 
forms — made still more beautiful under its na- 
tive sky — seeming almost endued with the breath 
of life, as if its conscious purple were a living 
suffusion brought forth in sympathy by the 
enamored blushes of a Grecian sunset; would 
this beautiful object even then elevate the soul 
above its own roof? No: we should be filled 
with a pure delight — but with no longing to rise 
still higher. It would satisfy us — which the 
sublime does not — for the feeling is too vast to 
be circumscribed by human content." 

In fine, the author makes it clear that the 
true source of the sublime is in the Infinite Har- 
mony without us, to which the living intuition 
or tendency to harmony within us is ever at- 
tracted. The distinctions and consequences 
growing out of this hypothesis place the whole 
subject, hitherto so dark, in a light like the 
' blaze of noon. No such thinking and such writ- 
ing was ever before bestowed upon the philoso- 
phy of Art. 

It would be easy to multiply instances out of 
the lectures, where the fundamental doctrine of 
intuition comes in to render plain what without 
it would be obscure. Indeed, what is it but 
what we all have felt to be true in ourselves ? 
We do not reason ourselves into emotion. We 
may be gratified with mere technical merit, it is 
true, and Allston has not omitted to rank this 
among the highest pleasures ; but the truth, the 
beauty, the expression, these we feel sponta- 
neously. It is delightful to hear one who was 



distinguished for care and finish, above all of his 
time, still contending warmly for the feeling. 
Everywhere it comes up he appears to write a 
little nfore earnestly than when he is discussing 
principles. For example : — , 

" But why talk of feeling, says the pseudo-connois- 
seur, where we should only, or at le:i5fc first, bring 
knowledge ■! This is the common cant of those who 
become critics for the sake of distinction. Let the 
artist avoid them, if ho would not di.-franchise himsell 
in the sui]pression of that uncompromising icsf within 
hiui, which is the oidy sure guide to l,hc truth without 

"It is a poor ambition to desire the ofliceof a judge 
merely for the .mke of pa.ssing .•sentence. But .such an 
ambition is not likely to possess a person of true sen- 
sibility, 'i'hcre are .«ome, however, in whom there is 
no deficiency of sensibility, yet who, either from sell- 
distrust, or' from some mistaken notion of Art, are 
easily persuaded to give up a right feeling, in ex- 
change for what they may suppose to be knowledge— 
the barren knowledge of faults ; as if there could be a 
human production nithout them ! Neveriheless, there 
is little to be apprehended from any conventional 
theory, by one who is forewarned of its mere negative 
power — that it can, at best, only suppress feeling ; 
for no one ever was, or ever can be, argued into a real 
liking for what he has once felt to be false. But, 
where tne feeling is genuine, and not the mere reflex 
of a popular notion, so far as it goes it must be true 
Lot no one, therefore, distrust it, to take counsel of 
his head, when he finds himself standing before a worl< 
of Art. Does he feel its truth'! is the only question, 
—if, indeed, the impcitinence of the understanding 
should then propound one ; which we think it will not. 
where the feeling i,s powerful To such a one. the 
characteristic of Art, upon which we are now discours- 
ing (originality) will force its way with the power of 
liglit ; nor will he ever be in danger of mistaking a 
mechanical copy for a living imitation." 

So in the Lecture on Form, he argues that there 
can be no such things as Standard, Perfect, or 
Generic Forms, and that the canons of Propor- 
tion are only expedient fictions. The true rule 
must be sought for in the Mind. But, though 
this is admitted — nay, insisted on with all the 
care that the most conceited despiser of rules 
could desire, yet it is not left so that its author's 
views could be misapprehended and quoted in 
support of ignorance or pretension. He pro- 
ceetls to say that the rule as to form (after a few 
expedient fictions for adjusting the proportions) 
being in the mind alone, " it is therefore all-im- 
portant that every aid be sought which may in 
any way contribute to the due development of 
the mental power ; and no one will doubt the 
efficiency here of a good general education." 

" If the student be a painter, or a sculptor, he will 
not need to be told that a knowledge of the human 
being, in all his complicated springs of action, is not 
more essential to the poet than to him. Nor will a 
true artist require to be reminded, that, though him- 
self mail be his ultimate dictator and judge, the alle- 
giance of the world is not to be commanded cither by 
a dreamer or dogmati.st." * * * * * 

" It cannot be supposed that an Artist, so disci- 
plined, will overlook the works of his predecessors, — 
especially those exquisite remains of Antiquity which 
time has spared to us. But to his own discretion must 
be left the separating of the factitious from the true — a 
task of some moment ; for it cannot be denied tlmt a 
mere antiquarian respect for whatever is ancient has 
preserved, with the good, much that is worthless 
Indeed, it is to little purpose that the finest forms are 
set before us, if we feel not their truth. And here it 
may be well to remark, that an injudicious word has 
often given a wrong direction to the student, from 
which he has found it difficult to recover when his ma- 
turer mind has perceived the error. It is a common 
thing to hear such and such statues, or pictures, recom- 
mended as models. If the advice is followed — as it 
too often is literally — the consequence must be an of- 
fensive manneri.-m ; for, if repesiting himself makes an 
artist a mannerist, he is still more liltcly to become on(; 
if he repeat another. There is but one model that 
ivill not lead him astray — which is Nature ; we do 
not mean what is merely obvious to the senses, but 
whatever is so acknowledged by the mind, tio far, 
then, as the ancient statutes are found to represent 
her — and the student's own feeling nmst be the judge 
of that— they are undoubtedly both true and impor- 
tant objects of study, as presenting not only a wider, 
but a higher view of Nature, than might else'be com- 



manded, were they buried with their authors ; since, 
with the finest forms of the fairest port ion of the earth, 
we have also in them the realized Ideas of some of the 
greatest minds." 

He then recommends a study of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo in this respect, (as to Form) and 
commences a beautiful analysis of their peculia- 
rities, by a paragraph in which they are styled 
" the two great Sovereigns of the two distinct 
empires of Truth — the Actual and the Imagina- 
tive." 

Perhaps the most technically valuable of the 
Lectures to artists, is the concluding one on Com- 
position. It should be especially commended to 
the disciples of Mr. Ruskin. The principles of 
composition enumerated are. Unity of Purpose, 
Variety of Parts, Continuity and Harmony of 
Parts ; and the Lecture is made up chiefly of des- 
criptions of pictures illustrating them — descrip- 
tions equally remarkable for their careful truth 
and elegance of language. In the portion treat- 
ing of variety, after defining lines to be the 
course in which the eye is led on from one part 
of a picture to another, and stating that no rule 
can be given for their use, except that they 
must vary and unite, we have the following illus- 
tration : 

" In the wild and stormy scenes of Salvator Rosa, 
they break upon us with the angular (lash of light- 
ning ; the eye is dashed up one precipice only to be 
dashed down another ; then, suddenly hurried to the 
sky, it shoots up, almost in a direct line, to some 
sharp-edged rock ; whence pitched, as it were, into a 
sea of clouds, bellying with circles, it partakes their 
motion, and seems to reel, to roll, and to plunge with 
them into the depths of air. 

" If we pass from Salvator to Claude, we shall find 
a system of lines totally different. Our first impres- 
si<m from Claude is that of perfect vnity, and this we 
have even before we arc conscious of a single imaoe ; 
as if, circum-cribing his scenes by a magic circle,°he 
had imposed his own mood on all who entered it. The 
ipell then opens ere it seems to have begun, acting 
upon us with a vague sense of limitless expanse, yet so 
continuous, so gentle, so imperceptible in its remotest 
gradations, as scarcely to be felt, till, combining with 
unity, wc find the feeling embodied in the complete 
image of intellectual repose — (ullness and rest. The 
mind thus disposed, the charmed eye glides into the 
scene ; a soft undulating light leads it on, from bank 
to bank, from shrub to slirub ; now leaping and spark- 
ling over pebbly brooks and sunny rands ; now fainter 
and fainter, dying away down shady slopes, then 
.seemingly quenched in some secluded dell ; yet only 
for a moment — for a dimmer ray again carries it on- 
ward, gently winding among the boles of trees and 
rambling vines, that, skirting the ascent, seem to hem 
m the twilight ; then emerging into day, it (lashes in 
sheets over towers and towns, and woods and streams, 
when it finally dips into an ocean, so far off', so twin- 
like with the sky, that the doubtful horizon, unmarked 
by a line, leaves no point of rest : and now, a-s in a 
flickering arch, the fascinated eye seems to sail up- 
ward like a bird, wheeling its flight through a mottled 
labyrinth of clouds, on to the Z'uith ; whence, gently 
inflected by some shadowy mass, it slants again down- 
ward to a mass still deeper, and still to another, and 
another, until itfalls into the darknes:' of some massive 
tree— focused like midnight in the brightest noon : 
there stops the eye, instinctively closing, and giving 
place to the Soul, there to repose and to dream her 
dreams of romance and love." 

In conclusion, we would recommend these 
Lectures to artists as a work which will well re- 
pay a careful study. They cannot be rapidly 
read and thrown aside ; yet, there is nothing in 
them which any student cannot, with application 
in proportion to its importance, make himself 
master of, and which when he has attained, he 
will not be glad to have learned. Wc speak of 
those who have a true feeling for the subject. In 
that respect the lectures will form a convenient 
test. The fundamental doctrine of Intuition, 
which runs tlirough them, cannot be compre- 
hended in the truth and beauty of its number- 
less minute applications, by minds into which it 
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does not come a wished for visitant — like the 
angel Raphael to Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden. But those who can thus welcome it 
will find in it a talisman of power to open the 
way to the higher mysteries of Art. By them it 
will be perceived that what at first was hard to 
understand, was so only because it was true, 
and the truth was strange — that there are no 
more metaphysics than are required by the 
course of the thought, which difi'ers from or- 
dinary writing as an advancing column of ten 
deep differs from a single file — and that there 
breathes through the whole an influence which, 
apart from all thoughts, operates directly upon 
the reader's own intuitive percoption, or living 
principle of Harmony — an influence elevating, 
warming, refining — the presence of the soul of a 
great Artist. g. w. p. 



SELECTIONS. 



PROFESSOR LESLIB'S LECTURES ON 
PAINTING. 
Lectuee III. 

TuRNBULL, a writer on Painting of the last century, 
considered Historical Painting as belonging to iVToral 
Philosophy, and Landscape Painting to iNatural Phi- 
losophy. But it would be more accurate to view 
every class of Paintiiig as connected both with ^'atural 
and Moral Philosophy ; for Landscape and even Still- 
life, as the interpreters of those beauties of Nature 
which escape common observation, tend to increase 
our admiration of the works of the Creator, and have, 
therefore, not only a moral but a religious tendency. 

There is, however, a marked difference between the 
progress of all the Fine Arts and that of Natural 
Science, which, since the revival of learning, has al- 
ways been one of improvement. The knowledge of 
Nature acquired in one age has been retained by the 
next, and fresh knowledge added to the regularly in- 
creasing stock. The chemist, the geologist, the as- 
tronomer, the anatomistof to day, correct the mistakes 
of their predece.-sors of yesterday, authenticate dis- 
coveries that may have been doubted when made, and 
decipher new pages from the book of Nature. 

Now, though the advancement of Painting, from the 
comiuenecment of its restoration, was also one of tole- 
rably regular improvement up to the point to which 
it arrived in that proud epoch in which Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Kaphael, Titian and Correg- 
gio were, at the same time, producing works of such 
varied and transcendent excellence, yet a rapid decline 
immediately followed Painting again rose, at first 
with feebler powers, and afterwards in her strength, 
in Italy, r>pain and the Low Countries, again to sink 
into mediocrity — again to be revived, and by English- 
men. 

J3ut at every re-appearance we see her much 
changed. She has lost some things and gained others, 
the relative value of which will always vary in the 
estimation of critics according to the varieties of their 
minds and temperaments. One thing, however, we 
may gather from the histoiy of Art — a great painter 
never seems destined to supeisede the great ones before 
him — tie never takes pcssession of all that was known 
and keeps it in addition to his own discoveries, as is 
the case with the astronomer, the chemist, or the 
geologist Kubeiis does not eclipse Michael Angelo, 
nor Reynold.", Titian ; and the attempt in one age to 
repeat exactly what has been done in another, is a de- 
ception practiced by the artist on himself and on the 
world, which, though it may gain him immedial,e 
fame and profit, invariably ends in shutting out his 
name from ilie high places of fame. I am aware that 
I am here but repeating what I have more than once 
said. But it seems to me so important that the history 
of Art, with which wo have now ampler means than 
ever of becoming acquainted, should be studied to our 
profit, that I would rather incur censure for saying too 
much, than lose any opportunity of placing in the 
stion.5e3t light, what I can conceive we may learn 
from'tlic past of the true principles of Imitation. 

How it is that the discoveries of Art are not to be 
held fast, like those of Science, may be accounted for 
by a combination of causes, among which I will only 
mention the uncertainty of taste and the caprices of 
fa-hion. These cannot interfere, or if they can, but 
very slightly, with the pursuits of science. But fash- 
ion, which will patronize what is right if it be new, is 
always as ready to adopt what is wrong, if it be specious, 
for the mere sake of novelty, with which it requires to 
be constantly fed. IJeynolds, in the height of his 



popularity, was deserted by the fashionable world for 
Madame Lebrun, and instances of the like inconsis- 
tency might be multiplied from cveiy period of Art. 
Even the times of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo the 
Tenth, which are supposed to unite in a golden age of 
taste, are marked Dy some unaccountable caprices. 
There is, I believe, no evidence of any notice having 
been taken by Lorenzo of his townsman Da Vinci, — 
and the mighty powers of Michael Angelo. while in 
their full prime, were allowed to be shamefully wasted 
during the entire pontificate of Leo. 

I will not, however, prolong this inquiry, — but will 
proceed to the subjects to which I ask your attention, 
this evening — Invention and Expression in Painting. 

Properly considered, they are both inseparable from 
everything in Art. Without expression, landscape is 
of no value; and even when strictly topographical, 
unless it be elevated by choice in all its appearances 
in which there i.s freedom of choice (the basis of .in- 
vention), it is not Art. I shall, however, confine my- 
self for the present to the consideration of the inven- 
tion of story, and the expression of passion and senti- 
ment. 

Whatever there may be of difference among men in 
the fertility of the inventive faculty, there can be no 
doubt but that habits of observation are of the greatest 
importance to its development. Thus, Raphael has 
well been called an " examiner of men." The per- 
ception of what is false is, at least, a step towards the 
knowledge of what is true ; and it will be found that 
the conventional and the affected are the result of 
the species of mind that will not let Nature have her 
own way ; — that has formed, indeed, its notions of con- 
sistency independently on observation. To explain 
what I mean, I would say, that had such a mind to 
deal with a story of love, like that of Komeo and 
Juliet, it would have deemed it a profanation of the 
passion to make, as Sbakspeare has done, Juliet the 
successor of Rosaline in the heart of Romeo. 

The ideal of such writers or painters is not an ideal 
of selection, but an ideal of their own, or more properly, 
1 believe, in most cases, an ideal imitated from other 
similarly constituted minds ; for in all their produc- 
tions there is a remarkable family likeness. Through- 
out their delineations of life there is an absence of all 
that delicate discrimination of the subtle lights and 
shades of character which a thorough and unbiassed 
acquaintance with the men and women that surround 
us can only teach. Instead of such representations in 
painting real life, they give us faultless heroes and 
Heroines, opposed to characters of motiveless atrocity ; 
and when their subjects are above the world, they 
mistake the conventional so entirely for the ideal as 
to keep themselves equally out of the sphere of our 
sympathies. 

Such minds remain in a state of perpetual child- 
hood ; — often they are highly amiable and as often 
cold and unsympathizing. With the best intentions, 
they can effect no good, but may very much mislead, — 
for a writer or painter can only serve the cause of 
morality in the degree in which he is true to Nature. 
In Sbakspeare we discover no aim to enforce a moral, 
but he is the most moral of all the delineators of life, 
because he is the truest. 

It is a mistake to suppose that human nature may 
not be studied within a confined limit. The constant 
inhabitant of a village may learn far more of man- 
kind, if he be a close and fair observer, than be whose 
life is spent in traversing the world, if he observe not 
carefully, and above all, if he studies not himself In- 
deed, the opportunities of knowing a few individuals 
long and intimately are more favorable to a knowledge 
of Nature than seeing much of the surface of life, 
which is nearly all that is seen iu travelling. Few 
men ever travelled less than Shakspeare, few less than 
Raphael, few less than Hogarth. 

In referring to the assistance Painting may derive 
from Science, I should omit a duty were I not to call 
your attention to a most valuable contribution of 
knowledge and taste to Art,— Sir Charles Bell's work 
on the "Anatomy of Expression." On consulting 
such a book, the painter will find how little he can 
trust to his o^wn unassisted observations of Nature, in 
many cases, and particularly in all with which disease, 
either of mind or body, or death in its many forms, 
have to do. And so it is with everything in which 
scientific knowledge may assist the eye. 

In the study of Art we may take a hint from what 
Burns has recorded of his stu.ly of Poetiy. After 
enumerating the stock of books to which he had ac- 
cess, when about sixteen years of age, he adds that a 
collection of English songs was bis vade nt'cum. " I 
pored over them," he tells us, "driving my carter 
walking to labor, song by song, verse by verse; care- 
fully nolin.g the true tender or sublime from the affec- 
tation and fustian ; and I am convinced I owe to this 
),ractico much of my critic craft, such as it is." Wc 
here sec how constantly the art that was to distinguish 
Burns was in his thoughts. This spoiled liiui for a 
farmer, hut enabled him to leave an undying name. 

In the loose lan.guage in which the productions of 



Art are spoken of, we often bear of the creations of the 
poet or the painter. But invention is comlnnntion, not 
creaticni ; and in Painting, whatever may with any 
degree of correctness be called creation, can only be 
the monstrous or the false. Mannered Art of every 
description is properly a creation of the pencil. It has 
graces, expressions, styles of composition, lights, 
shades, and colors all its own, and all mistaken, by 
the mannerist himself and by his employers, for the 
ideal. 

Selection and Combination are, then, the principles 
on which Invention, like everything else in Art, must 
proceed; and in recurring so frequently to these, I 
would observe that I wish as much as possible to avoid 
splitting general principles into rules, as I constantly 
find that wherever a rule is laid down for practice in 
particular cases, instances will be foiuid in Art in 
which it has been "more honored in the breach than 
the observance." The only mode therefore in which 
instruction can be conveyed, after the general princi- 
ples derived from Nature are stated, is to draw atten- 
tion, in detail, to the varieties of practice that have 
prevailed in different ages and schools, and ascertain 
how far they are founded in truth, — not so much to 
recommend their imitation as to form tastes for our- 
selves that may serve for safe guides in new and im- 
tried ways. 

Invention and Expression are the powers that have 
always first displayed themselves in Art, modified, of 
course, by the existing conditions of society. In the 
dark ages. Religion was driven by the ferocity of the 
times into the Monastery and the Hermitage, whither 
she was accompanied by all that remainedof Learning. 
Convents, therefore, became the mu-series of Art and 
of Science as well as of Religion ; and Painting, in the 
bands of mediajval artists, was consequently employed 
almost exclusively on contemplative and devotional 
subjects. Giotto was, I believe, the first dramatic 

?ainterofmuch geuius, — and whether, in the ago of 
alius or Leo, he might have been what Raphael was, 
is a question that it may be honorable to both to ask, 
but wnich it is fair to both that it shoi>ld be left with- 
out an attempt towards an answer. As it is, the ad- 
vantage, if it be but that of time, is on the side of 
Raphael, and he stands forward pre-eminently as the 
painter of Christianity, not confined to the cloister, 
but entering into the world, adapted to the world, — 
sympathizing with all that is human, relieving the in- 
firmities and satisfying all the real wants of our nature, 
to purify and to elevate it. And to be this, it was 
necessary that R apbael should be, as Fuseli calls him, 
" the warm master of our sympathies," — as well as 
heir to all the highest powers of the artists who pre- 
ceded him. 

The Cartoons make me present at the scenes they 
represent more than the works of any other painter 
who has treated such subjects; and it is only in the 
recollections of them that I can fancy I have seen 
the Apostles. It may be unfair to judge entirely of 
Leonardo's " Last Supper" from our copy, fine as it 
is, or I should say that, with the exception of that of 
tho Saviour, all the beads there are less satisfactory 
than those of the same personages in the Cartoons. 

In their representations of humanity, the earlier 
Italian painters, as far as I can judge, seem to have 
given portraits of persons about them, with little at- 
tention to propriety of character ; in this respect re- 
sembling the naturatisli of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. They were ideal only in their 
impersonations of the divine. Where, however, their 
subjects were dramatic, their inventions are often very 
fine, and the engravings from the Campo Santo at 
Pisa will show you from whence many of the mate- 
rials of Raphael and Michael Angelo were derived. 
But whatever Raphael adopted, either from this great 
treasure-house of Mediajval Art or from other sources, 
he adopted to improve, which cannot perhaps be so 
strictly said of Michael Angelo, whose " Last Judg- 
ment" might probably have been better planned, as 
unquestionably the principal figure might have been 
more finely conceived, had he never seen the "Last 
Judgment" of Orcagna. 

'I'lie great work of that early painter, " The Tri- 
umph of Death," has, however, not been imitated, to 
my knowledge, in its principal feature: indeed the 
conception is so fine as to preclude amendment. No- 
thing could be added, nothing taken from it, without 
injury. Our associations of the skeleton fonn with 
Death have, it is true, to be got rid of at the first 
sight of the beldame of Orcagna, an Atropos armed 
with a scythe, with streaming hair, and the wings 
and talons of a harpy. She disregards the solicita- 
tions of a' group of beggars, and hastens towards a 
party of fair dames and gallant cavaliers, who are 
.-eated under the shade of orange trees listening to 
minstrelsy, while eupids are fluttering above them. 
This group is separated from the beggars by a heap 
of the dead and the dying kings, queens, churchmen, 
warriors, lords, and ladies, many of them still grasp- 
ing in their bands the things of the world. No finer 
sermon was ever painted ; — and it has a passage which 



